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Use Plain Words, Not Fancy Ones 


NE of the chief duties of an editor is to make sure that his publication is 
() understandable. Writers in a specialized field such as personnel are not 
expected to show the literary skill of a successful novelist or essayist. 

There is no reason, however, why they cannot tell their stories in plain English, 
without dragging in elaborate words where plain ones will convey the meaning. 

Anyone who is familiar with Modern English Usage, that useful and amus- 
ing work of the brothers Fowler, will have seen what they say about working 
words and stylish words. ‘‘What is to be deprecated,’’ they say, ‘‘is the notion that 
one can improve one’s style by using stylish words. Many words are stylish 
only when they are used in certain senses, being in other senses working words. 
Category is a working word in the philosopher’s sense, though stylish as a mere 
synonym for class.”’ 

What is also ‘‘to be deprecated’’ is the current American habit of using stylish 
words which do not even properly qualify as synonyms. Technique does not mean 
method, although it is constantly being substituted for it. Technique is defined as 
mechanical skill in an art, while method is defined as an orderly procedure or proc- 
ess; a regular way or manner of doing anything. Technique and method, according 
to these definitions, are certainly not synonymous. 

A few stylish words much used in personnel literature, along with their work- 
ing cousins, are: 


Stylish Working 
Concept Idea 
Endeavor Try 
Remuneration Pay 
Compile Collect 
Factual descriptions Descriptions 
Facets (of a program) Parts 
Utilize Use 


All of these stylish words appeared in manuscripts submitted in the past two months, 
each one looking ‘‘like an escaped canary among the sparrows,’’ as Fowler puts it. 

Many other writers are too lazy to say precisely what they mean. Etc. is one of 
their refuges. For example, ‘‘trade skills of carpenter, bricklayer, etc.,’’ instead of 
“trade skills like those of the carpenter and bricklayer.’’ Writers who have not made 
themselves clear are prone to say it over again, beginning with ‘‘In other words... .”’ 
Or they cloud their meaning with trite and sometimes ambiguous phrases like ‘‘in 
terms of.’ A personnel director was heard to comment recently on the great 
differences between cities ‘‘in terms of the cost of living.’’ He evidently meant 
that the cost of living varied greatly between cities. 

What has been said must not be construed as an argument for strict conven- 
tionality in writing. For example, many good writers make effective use of 
slang. One prominent personnel man who writes unusually readable prose sharpens 
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his meaning on occasion with a pertinent slang expression.. ‘Few supervisors 
really believe that the ratings actually permit them to ‘call the shot’ on success or 
| failure.”’ 


The ability to make himself understood is important for the personnel worker. 
There is no reason to handicap himself by using fancy words where plain ones will do. 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


Readers will have noticed a marked improvement in the 
quality of the articles that have appeared in Personnel Journal 
in recent months. Every effort will be made to continue to 
improve the quality. One way in which readers can con- 
tribute to this improvement will be to send in articles tell- 
ing of their experiences. If you havea story to tell that you 
think would help others in the personnel field send it along. 
If you lack skill in writing just do the best you can and if 
it is a good idea we will polish it up for you. 














A simple contract clause has helped to keep 
Bendix Radio free from ‘‘wildcat’’ strikes 


Management Protection 


Against Wildcat 
Strikes 


By R. C. Smytu, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Bendix Radio Division, Baltimore, Md. 


freedom from work stoppages during the life of the agreement. To assure 

such uninterrupted production most labor contracts include a ‘“‘no strike- 
no lock-out clause’ in which customarily the union agrees that “‘there shall be no 
strike for the duration of the agreement’’ and the company agrees that it will not 
“lock-out the employees.”’ 

However, often such clauses have not been of much value, particularly from 
management's point of view. All too frequently radical or minority groups within 
a union local have shut down certain production lines, whole departments, or an 
entire plant for periods of time ranging from hours to weeks in violation of an 
existing contract. Usually such work stoppages are officially opposed by the 
officers of the local union and almost always are publically deplored by the leaders 
of the national or international union involved. Nevertheless, they do occur. 

In the past many managements have taken the position that prohibiting a 
union from calling a strike during the course of the agreement was all the protection 
the company needed. If individual employees or groups of employees participated 
in a work stoppage in violation of a contract, management would discipline the 
offenders or their leaders. However, many companies have been greatly surprised 
to find, after discharging such strikers, that, in some cases, their reinstatement has 
been ordered by an arbitrator. Sometimes such disciplined workers have even been 
ordered reinstated with back pay. Obviously such decisions do not strengthen 
management’s hand in preventing ‘‘quickie’’ strikes and in maintaining discipline. 

Feeling that the great weakness of most ‘‘no strike’’ clauses lies in their failure 
specifically to prohibit the individual employee from engaging in a work stoppage, 
we have been successful in negotiating the following clause in two labor agreements 
with the international union representing our employees. 
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| s THE result of signing a labor contract, management has every right to expect 




































PROTECTION AGAINST WILDCAT STRIKES 


**STRIKES AND LocxoutTs’’ 


‘The union agrees not to sponsor or authorize any type of strike, 
work stoppage or slow-down to occur during the duration of this 
Agreement. Neither will any employee take part in any type of 
strike, work stoppage or in any other way interfere with the Com- 
pany’s operations during the duration of this Agreement. Any or all of 
the employees who participate in any type of strike, work stoppage or 
in any other way interferes with the Company's operation shall be 
subject to immediate discharge. 

‘The Company agrees not to conduct a lock-out during the term of 
this Agreement.” 


It will be noted that this clause makes ‘‘any or all’’ of the employees involved 
subject to immediate discharge. The qualification ‘‘any or all’’ is important, 
particularly where a large number of employees are involved in which case it is 
usually practical to discharge only the leaders of the work stoppage. 
It should also be noted that since this clause has been contained in our labor 
contracts it has never had to be applied. Undoubtedly, the existence of this clause 
has deterred some few local ‘‘hot heads’’ from taking precipitate unauthorized 
action on their own, and we feel has contributed to sound industrial relations in 
our plants. 














The Foreman is the one person close to the rank 
and file employee. This is a review of the 
various ways in which the Foreman can become 
a more effective member of management. 


The Foreman’s Place 
1n Management 


By Guy B. Artuur, Jr., Consultant in 
Personnel Administration, New York 


N ANCIENT days, when business was small and things moved rather slowly, 
| materials were moved on carts having wooden axles and wooden wheels. As 

greater speed became necessary, metal axles were used and iron rims were put on 
the wheels. More and more speed was needed so scientists developed hi-speed 
steels and bearings to cope with the friction developed in machinery. The im- 
provement of bearings has now reduced friction to the point where some moving 
parts can now move faster than the speed of light. Just as bearings solved many 
mechanical problems during the growth of the ‘‘machine age,’’ so, now we need 
special new ‘‘bearings’’ to solve our problems of human relationships in industry. 
We have one such bearing in our foreman, if we will only use him. Foremen can 
get the job done with a minimum of friction if they are trained properly and given 
the necessary authority. Only with a minimum of friction will we be able to 
deliver quality products on schedule at competitive costs in the future. 

Foremen occupy a unique place in every management structure. They are the 
only part of management who can build the organization of rank-and-file people. 
They alone can obtain the degree of cooperation necessary for maximum production, 
and such cooperation can only be found where satisfactory human relationships 
exist. Foremen know that this requires the use of social skills rather than mass 
handling of people, no matter how large the organization might be. In this con- 
nection, first line supervisors are the only segment of management who know the 
employees intimately enough to deal with them on a personal basis. 

A noteworthy difference between large and small business is the absence of 
close personal relationships in the former. As companies have grown it has be- 
come necessary for top management to delegate more and more of their supervisory 
responsibilities to assistants. In doing so executives have not permitted these 
subordinates to deal with employees on the same personal basis that was responsible 
for the company’s satisfactory human relationships in earlier years. While super- 
visors were given the responsibility for production they were not given the author- 
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ity to make many of the decisions which were vital to the employees. Employees 
have respect for the “‘boss’’ who can make decisions regarding their welfare but 
have little for the supervisor who answers questions by referring them ‘‘up the 
line’’ to high authority. 

When we have respect and admiration for our superior we usually do a good 
job for him. It is easy to cooperate with a ‘‘boss’’ who cooperates with us by 
answering our questions and by seeing that we get a square deal. Of course, to 
gain this respect foremen must be “‘in the know.’’ They must know the company’s 
policies and how to correctly apply them. They must know how to interpret and 
administer the labor contract. They must know top management's thinking on all 
problems affecting employees. They must know the company’s plans for the 
future. They must know of top management’s decisions before other people in the 
organization hear of them. Finally they must know how their group and the 
company are making out—production-wise and profit-wise. All of this informa- 
tion must be in sufficient detail to enable foremen to intelligently answer the ques- 
tions of their employees. Foremen must be well trained and well informed at 
all times. 

Too many supervisors today have responsibility without corresponding author- 
ity. They are held answerable for their employees’ production, attendance, safety, 
discipline and morale. How often though do we find supervisors with the author- 
ity to make decisions regarding those people who work for them? To illustrate, 
suppose we go into some detail on one specific problem. Satisfactory human 
relationships within any group depend upon how well the members of the group 
get along with each other. In view of this, the selection of individuals to fit into 
any group is very important. Only someone with an intimate knowledge of those 
already in a group can decide whether or not a given person might add to or detract 
from its harmonious relationships. However, in too many companies the foremen, 
who are in the best position to decide who might fit into their groups satisfactorily, 
have no authority to accept or reject applicants. In only a few companies are fore- 
men allowed to make the final selections of new employees. In but few large 
organizations is it clearly understood that each new man will be put on the perma- 
nent payroll, following a short probationary period, only if the foreman agrees the 
man is satisfactory. 

We should depend upon the supervisors’ judgment regarding final selections so 
as to build up groups that will work well together. We should let him be the one 
to satisfy the applicant's desire for a job, because that in itself will put the new 
man under obligation to his foreman. We should also give him this final authority 
in selecting applicants so they will respect him in the future. Granting such 
authority to approve or disapprove applicants does not eliminate the need for a 
personnel officer. It is still necessary to have a recruiting and screening job done 
that will provide supervisors with the best possible candidates to choose from. 
Once a man is on the payroll there are a number of day-to-day personnel prob- 
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lems which arise that are of vital importance to the employees. Where the foremen 
have the authority to make decisions regarding these matters, employees have 
respect for them. Where the foremen do not have such authority but must refer 
the individual to staff groups, to some higher line officer, to a Personnel Department 
or to the union representatives, the employees cannot possibly have the proper 
respect for them. The vital day-to-day operating personnel matters are those 
involving transfers, granting leaves of absence, upgrading, settling grievances, 
arranging vacation schedules, and the final discharge of unsatisfactory employees. 
If we are to enable foremen to gain the respect necessary to obtain the cooperation 
and best efforts of our employees it is imperative that we give them the authority 
to make decisions on all problems which are vital to their subordinates. Only 
proper training will assure that these decisions will be sound enough to warrant 
being upheld by top management. 

The foremen’s personal knowledge of their employees puts them in a unique 
place in management, because they are thus able to appraise their employees’ re- 
actions to any given proposal. A top management who wishes to make no mistake 
in personnel administration seeks the employees’ possible reactions in advance of 
arriving at any conclusions or decisions affecting them. It is relatively simple in 
most companies to hold a short foremen’s conference for the sole purpose of as- 
certaining what the employees’ likes or dislikes might be on such things as changes 
in working hours, incentive plans, rest periods, working conditions, and the like. 
When top management needs accurate knowledge they can ask the foremen to go 
back to their subordinates and determine in a personal way what each one thinks of 
a given proposition. Following this the foremen can report their findings to top 
management. Then top management can advise each of the supervisors of the 
final decision and have them transmit it back to the rank-and-file employees. In 
companies where this procedure or a similar one is followed everyone knows that 
the foremen are a part of management, because the foremen are helping to influence 
major decisions which are vital to the employees. 

In the negotiation of labor contracts the better top managements utilize the 
brains of those who have to administer the contracts. Top management seeks 
their advice on company and union proposals in advance of negotiation. It is 
impressive to sit in such meetings with foremen and find how many changes can be 
made in the contract which will enable the supervisors to obtain a greater degree of 
cooperation from the people working for them. Many companies today are follow- 
ing the excellent practice of inviting supervisors to attend those negotiation, arbi- 
tration and grievance meetings. 

These are a few ways in which top management can give foremen part of the 
management job todo. In turn, foremen will gain a greater degree of respect from 
their subordinates. More satisfactory human relationships will result. Friction 
in human relations may not be eliminated but it will be reduced by these human 
““bearings’’ to a point where it no longer slows progress. 










































The percentage of your new employees who 
succeed is a measure of the efficiency of your 
hiring methods. Therefore, you are not justi- 
fied in using a test, or any other guide to hiring, 
unless you know its ‘‘validity,’’ or predictive 
efficiency. 


| How Efficient Are 
Your Hiring Methods? 


By Rosert N. McMurry, Management 
Consultant, Chicago 


standing, and outright chicanery than employee selection. This confusion 
results chiefly from the failure of employment and personnel managers to 
| understand certain basic principles of this phase of their work. 

First of all, it is apparently not common knowledge that efficient employee selection 
makes use of at least two, and often three, quite distinct procedures in conjunction with one 
another. When employment managers think of accurate methods, psychological 
tests are sometimes the only things which occur to them. Actually, a well-bal- 
anced selection program requires the use of at least two of the three available pro- 
cedures, usually tests and interviews. The three methods are: 

1. The application blank 
2. Employment tests 
3. The interview 

Each one is discussed in detail in the following paragraphs. 

1. The weighted application, or biographical inventory. This is developed by de- 
termining which items on the application, such as age, or marital status, are sig- 
nificantly related to job success. Its primary purpose is to serve as a preliminary 
screen to exclude those applicants whose chances of success are so poor that it is a 
waste of time to consider them further. It is completely objective and so simple to 
use that it can be administered by any clerk. . 

2. Psychological or employment tests. Their purpose is threefold; to serve first as 
a further, finer screen to exclude those applicants who lack certain minimum quali- 
fications for success; second, as an aid in the placement of those applicants who 


N pHase of personnel administration is subject to more confusion, misunder- 





The author wishes to express his appreciation to Marion W. Richardson and Paul Horst for their criticism and assistance 
in preparing this article. 
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appear to be qualified for employment; and third, as a clinical instrument to aid the 
interviewer in forming his judgment concerning the applicant’s qualifications. 
Although the first two uses of tests require little skill on the part of the adminis- 
trator, the third demands extensive training in their interpretation and is subject to 
a considerable degree of unreliability, especially in the hands of untrained persons. 

3. The patterned or standardized interview, preceded by the personal or telephone check. 
This is usually the last, and some times the only, step in the selection procedure. 
However, it should incorporate, with the test findings, information obtained from 
the telephone check and from the applicant himself. The interview is the point 
at which the final decision to hire or not to hire is made. The purpose of the 
patterned interview is threefold: First, to obtain and collate in an organized manner 
relevant facts from tests, from schools, from previous employers, and from the 
applicant himself; second, to provide a yardstick against which to measure the 
applicant’s qualifications in terms of his stability, his industry, his ability to get 
along with others, his loyalty, his self-reliance, his leadership, his perseverance, 
and his motivation; and third, to determine emotional maturity as an aid in the 
interpretation of all the facts obtained. These essentially clinical methods require 
that the interviewer have at least average intelligence and a well-adjusted person- 
ality, together with specific training in the methods of the patterned interview.' 

It does not seem to be generally understood that psychological (employment) tests are not 
simply measures of ‘aptitudes,’ but are actually of five different types. Depending on 
their content, they may be used to measure: (1) Intelligence, or mental alertness 
(facility with relationships in the abstract) (2) Aptitudes such as in the fields of 
mechanics, clerical work, sales, engineering, (3.) Proficiencies; for example in typing, 
shorthand, comptometry, spelling, or grammar, and trade skills such as machinists, 
Carpenters, masons possess (4) Vocational interests, as measured by the Kuder or 
Strong tests; and (5) Temperament or personality. No single instrument can be 
expected to measure all five of these qualities. Because of fundamental differences in 
the qualities to be measured quite different types of tests must be employed. 

It is likewise seemingly not generally known that all tests (as well as weighted appli- 
cations and interviewing procedures) must be validated before they can be used with 
confidence. This means that the extent to which a given test or other procedure will 
discriminate between known satisfactory and known unsatisfactory employees on 
a particular job must first be determined. Hence, unsatisfactory, as well as satis- 
factory employees in sufficient number (at least 50, and preferably well over 100) 
must be included if the analysis is to constitute a sound validation study. Some 
measures, such as proficiency and trade tests may be validated more easily and 
directly than other types of tests because they are essentially job samples. Never- 
theless, even they must be validated. 

A validation study may be conducted either with present employees or with 


' For a detailed discussion of these qualifications, see R. N. McMurry, ‘Handling Personality Adjustment in Industry," 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1944, pp. 117-123. 
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applicants at the time of hiring. Where the tests are validated on applicants for 
employment, no one is eliminated simply because of poor performance on the tests. 
All are hired who would have been accepted independently of the tests. Then, 
after obtaining a measure of each individual’s success on the job Cusually six months 
or a year later), it is possible to determine the extent to which the tests have actually 
discriminated. 

These validation studies also permit the establishment of critical scores for 
acceptance-rejection on the basis of actual results. 

It is necessary to validate tests in this manner because, contrary to popular 
belief: 

1. The name of a test alone is no sure indication of what it measures. It has 
frequently happened, for example, that a so-called test of “‘clerical aptitude’’ has 
proven very useful on a factory job. Inversely, there are a number of purely clerical 
jobs on which such a test has not contributed greatly. 

2. The fact that a test has been used successfully on one job is no guarantee of 
its suitability for another, even though the two are quite similar. There may well 
be local variations in the labor market and subtle differences between apparently 
identical jobs which, while not obvious, will materially affect the validity of the 
test. Hence, a test must be locally validated and standardized. Another reason 
for local standardization is that there are huge sectional differences in different parts 
of the country. Likewise, the fact that a test was used by the armed services during 
the war is no necessary guarantee of its value in industry, because conditions in 
business may differ radically from those prevailing in the services. 

3. The fact that the author of the test is a qualified psychologist does not insure 
its appropriateness for a particular job unless the author has designed and validated 
it for that specific occupation. An example of a good test of this latter type is the 
‘Aptitude Index’’ of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

4. The fact that the test has been ‘‘standardized”’ (as distinct from ‘‘validated’’) 
does not mean that it will reliably predict success on any particular job. ‘‘Stand- 
ardization’’ means merely that the test is probably ‘“‘reliable’’ (repeated adminis- 
trations will produce essentially the same results) and that general or over-all 
““‘norms’’ have been established by administering the test to a representative sample 
or group of people thought to possess the same characteristics as the population 
at large. More often, however, these norms are based on specific population 
groups, such as high school seniors, college freshmen, engineering graduates, etc. 
This permits comparison of the performance of a given individual with others who 
have taken the test. It does not mean that his standing relative to these over-all 
norms has any value in predicting how well he will do on a particular job, in a 
particular company, in a particular part of the country. 

5. The fact that a test appears on purely logical grounds to have value in dis- 
criminating potentially worthwhile from potentially unsatisfactory candidates is 
still no assurance that it does. For instance, a test validation study was made on 
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chocolate packers in a candy factory, using 22 tests embracing every possible meas- 
ure of manual dexterity, visual acuity, intelligence, vocational interests, and special 
aptitudes which seemed even remotely to be applicable. Yet of the 22 tried, only 
three tests actually showed sufficient validity to justify their inclusion in the final 
battery recommended for selection purposes. Thus, the mere fact that on the basis 
of logic alone a test should predict success is no assurance that it will. 

Furthermore, it is not generally recognized that even under the best of circumstances there 
is a definite limit to the efficiency of a single test or a battery of tests. Actually, the validity 
obtained in industry for a given test, or battery of tests, rarely reaches .70. This 
figure indicates the magnitude of the ‘‘coefficient of correlation’’ between per- 
formance on the test and job success. It does mot indicate the percentage of efficiency 
of prediction produced by the test or tests. (This coefficient is an arbitrary index, 
designed to indicate the closeness of the relationship between these two variables: 
performance on the tests and job success. A coefficient of 1.00 indicates complete 
correspondence; a coefficient of —1.00 indicates complete negative correspondence; 
and a coefficient of o indicates no agreement whatever.) The variations in the 
degree of correspondence can best be seen from the following table: 


Coefficient of Correlation Index of Predictive Efficiency 
10 -§% 
20 a. 
30 . a 
-40 ’ 
-§0 13. 
.60 20. 
70 29. 
80 40. 
-9O 56. 

1.00 100. 


As may be seen, a small coefficient of correlation does not greatly increase the 
efficiency of prediction (a coefficient of .10 increases it by but one-half per cent; of 
.30, by but 5 per cent; and of .50, by but 13 per cent). A validity coefficient of 
.68, taking any case at random from the distribution as a whole, will improve the 
efficiency of prediction by but 28 per cent. In short, tests at best merely reduce the 
error of prediction; they never eliminate it entirely. 

Where there is a well-established correlation between a test and a criterion and 
the relation is ‘‘linear,’’ good results can be obtained, even though the correlation 
is relatively low, if the critical (passing) score is set sufficiently high. Thus, the 
efficiency of prediction can be increased very appreciably. The final contribution 
of any testing program is a function not only of the magnitude of the validity co- 
efficient, but also (1) of the per cent of the total number of applicants who must be 
selected and (2) the ratio of the individual effectiveness of those selected to those 
rejected. The total dispersion of the distribution gives only a very poor index and 
does not take into account at all the greater efficiency arrived at when skimming 
the cream off the top of a distribution. 
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On the other hand, this increase in predictive efficiency is often obtained at 
considerable cost from a practical employment point of view. This is because if 
the critical score is set so high that most of those who pass are almost certain to be 
successful, it is inevitable that many others will be rejected among whom are some 
who would also be successful. If the labor supply is ample and the employer is willing 
to spend the time and effort to test enough men to get the required number of high- 
scoring applicants, such a procedure will be very rewarding. (it was especially 
well suited to the armed forces where many men were available and testing facilities 
were ample.) In industry, on the other hand, particularly in today’s labor market, 
it is not always economical to lose potentially desirable employees in order to 
increase the certainty of the success of those who meet high test standards. 

The employer is faced with these alternatives: either to set employment test 
standards relatively low, with a corresponding loss of predictive efficiency that is, 
with an increase in the proportion of those hired who do poorly on the job, or to 
set them high with a corresponding loss of qualified applicants. This means that 
those advocates of tests who claim to be able to increase the efficiency of prediction 
by as much as 85 per cent, do so at the risk of the loss of numerous potentially de- 
sirable candidates. In actual practice, the instances in which any battery of tests 
with any standards will improve the efficiency of prediction by 85 per cent are so 
rare that such claims can usually be taken as an evidence of charlatanism on the 
part of their makers. 

It is clear, therefore, that tests, while having a definite contribution to make, 
are far from providing a panacea. Furthermore, if they are to be used for other 
than purely clinical purposes, they must be validated specifically for the particular 
jobs on which they are to be employed. However, validation itself requires that 
certain rather rigorous conditions must be met. First, as already indicated, there 
must be enough cases to insure statistical reliability. There should be at least 50 
cases, all of whom must be engaged in similar work, although not necessarily in 
the same company. This tends to narrow the range of jobs for which tests can be 
validated since most smaller companies have few, if any, departments with 50 or 
more persons engaged in a given class of work. This can be overcome to some 
extent by grouping employees from more than one company for testing purposes. 

Attempts have been made to develop batteries of tests which can be used gen- 
erally in industry without special validation to fit them to select candidates for 
particular jobs. Typical of these are the batteries recently announced by the USES. 
Rather extensive studies have been made in numerous plants and offices to determine 
the relationship between performance on the various tests in the batteries and 
relatively specific job operations. It is reported that the tests recommended have 
shown satisfactory validities in predicting success in these individual operations. 

Nevertheless, even in using pre-validated tests of this character, a word of 
warning must be given: One of the peculiarities of psychological tests is that even 
a slight change in the conditions under which they are used may seriously impair 
their validity. Even though the individual tests composing the battery have shown 
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validity in the initial research studies, paradoxically, they may not show equal 
validity, or even any at all, when used on other jobs. In view of this, it is highly 
desirable to subject even such tests as those developed by the USES to secondary 
validation to determine their predictive efficiency for the specific jobs on which 
they are to be used. 

It must also be kept in mind that all tests of intelligence, aptitudes and pro- 
ficiencies are measures of what the man or woman can do; they are indices of the 
individual's equépment; the skills, aptitudes, and experience which he brings to the 
job. However, they provide no assurance that he wi/] do what they show he can 
do, once he is hired or that he will otherwise be a desirable employee. He may 
have adequate intelligence, aptitudes and skills and still be highly unsuitable owing 
to laziness, irresponsibility, or inability to get along with others. These latter 
characteristics can, in the author’s judgment, be best evaluated by interview pro- 
cedures used in conjunction with the tests. 

Successful validation of tests, the weighted application, and the interview 
requires, in addition, that reliable measures of job success be available. The more 
criteria available for use, the better. Asa rule, the following minimum data must 
be obtained on each case to serve as the basis of an over-all evaluation of the em- 
ployee’s job success: Volume of production and quality of output, where available; 
length of service; and success ratings by foremen or department heads. This estab- 
lishment of adequate criteria is at once the most important and most difficult phase 
of the validation of tests and other selection instruments and procedures. It is 
important because the ultimate findings of the validation study cannot be more 
reliable than the data on which they are based; it is difficult because genuinely 
reliable criterion data are often hard to obtain. 

A third condition that must be met to insure that the findings are sound is to 
make sure that the test or battery of tests is carefully administered. Otherwise, 
there may be some question that the results obtained are truly representative of the 
capacities of those being tested. With this end in view, the purpose for which the 
test findings are to be used must be clearly explained to each testee to put him at his 
ease and to stimulate his desire to do his best. Likewise, tests having a definite 
time limit must be carefully and accurately timed, since an error of a minute can 
give the employee a considerable advantage or disadvantage. 

Even those companies which have less than the minimum number of employees 
engaged in one line of work to permit immediate validation can, if they are willing 
to accumulate enough cases over a period of time, also conduct validation studies. 
This procedure, validation through the accumulation of the necessary number of 
cases Over an extended period, is, incidentally, a highly desirable method. This is 
because the sample used is truly representative because it includes not only those 
who have remained on the job, but also those who have left or failed quickly. This 
is not true where only present employees are used. Furthermore, with this method, 
since applicants only are used, the tests are usually administered under typical 
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employment conditions. This insures that the results can be used with confidence 
since the situation in which the tests are validated is the same as that in which 
they will be used in practice. - 

Unfortunately, because of the general lack of awareness of the need for the 
validation of tests before they are used, certain abuses have developed. Some of 
those working as ‘‘experts’’ or “‘consultants’’ in the field of employee selection, 
either through ignorance or because it is easier to sell a ‘‘package,’’ offer ready- 
made, standard test batteries presumed to be universally effective in discriminating 
potentially good from potentially poor candidates for a wide variety of jobs with- 
out prior validation. Typical is the company, reported by A. O. England, which 
tested 12,000 employees without ever validating any of the measures used.? 

These ‘‘consultants’’ exploit the fact that many employers insist on immediate 
results and that others either are unwilling to spend sufficient money to conduct a 
validation study or do not have enough employees to make the conduct of such a 
study possible. They often offer their test packages with the inference that testing 
is somehow a mysterious procedure in which only the practitioner, as a result of his 
special training, is able to ‘‘interpret’’ test findings. They imply that this provides 
an adequate substitute for the conduct of studies of the tests’ validity. It also 
suggests that the practitioner is indispensable on a continuing basis to the success 
of the selection program. 

Others claim to be able to validate their tests, using omly successful cases and 
frequently small numbers (10-20) of these. This so-called ‘‘validation’’ is also 
referred to as the establishment of a ‘‘pattern’’ or “‘profile."’ This ‘‘profile’’ is 
subsequently used as a basis for the evaluation of applicants. (The degree to which 
a candidate’s performance on the tests conforms to the ‘‘profile’’ is taken as the 
measure of his suitability.) Such a procedure is basically unsound because it 
assumes what validation is designed to prove, namely that the test will actually 
discriminate between satisfactory and unsatisfactory employees and can, therefore, 
be used with confidence in selection work. As a rule, only outright charlatans 
attempt to mislead their clients with validations of this type. In reality, there is 
a strong possibility that if both satisfactory and unsatisfactory cases had been used 
in such a ‘“‘validation’’ study, it would have been discovered that the ‘‘profile’’ of 
the unsatisfactory group so closely approximates that of the satisfactory group that 
the differences would not be statistically significant. 

These ‘‘profiles’’ seem to have a strong attraction for laymen, especially those 
who find satisfaction in manipulating charts and figures. This is presumably 
because they seem so precise and objective. In some instances, especially where 
bar charts, a form of profile, are used to report test findings, color is also often em- 
ployed to distinguish various classes of tests or types of findings. This seems to 
make the report even more impressive and convincing. The danger of these ‘‘pro- 
files’’ and bar charts lies in their often spuriously scientific appearance. There is 


2 An Evaluation of Personnel Practices in Midwest Plants, Industrial Relations, April, 1947, pp. 5-8. 
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certainly nothing to be said against these methods of presenting test findings as 
such. The harm is to be found in their uncritical acceptance by laymen simply 
because they appear to be so precise and objective. 

The statement is even made by some “‘consultants’’ who are unfamiliar with 
the fundamental principles of test construction and use that validation is actually 
unnecessary. Some go so far as to state that the test is its own criterion. By this 
they mean that whatever the test measures is so fundamental that it is not to be 
questioned. The purpose of a test is to aid in the prediction of job success. Unless 
it can be demonstrated that there is a clear and consistent relation between per- 
formance on the test and job success, it is risky to use it for selection and placement 
purposes, regardless of what absolute characteristics it measures. Only validation 
will indicate the degree of this relationship. 

Some tests are advocated chiefly for use as “‘aids to the interviewer.’’ This 
does not, however, eliminate the desirability of their validation because, if the 
information they provide is to have maximum value, it is essential that it be sound. 
For the same reason, it is equally important that the weighted application and the 
interview also be validated. 

With adequate validation, tests can make a valuable contribution to employ- 
ment work by providing quick and reliable measures of such qualities as intelli- 
gence, proficiencies, aptitudes, and vocational interests. On the other hand, where 
improperly used, tests can have serious disadvantages. If, for instance, they are used 
without validation or are poorly administered, they may lead to the hiring of 
potentially unsatisfactory applicants or the rejection of potentially satisfactory ones 
and thus result in an unproductive selection procedure which wastes time, effort, 
and money. 

The mere fact that a company is enthusiastic about a battery of unvalidated 
tests is no insurance that the tests are actually making a substantial contribution to 
its selection procedures. In the case of one vigorously-promoted test, eleven compa- 
nies, none of which had validated it or had conducted any controlled follow-up 
studies, were enthusiastic about its contributions; the twelfth company, which 
validated it thoroughly, reported that its worth was so negligible that nothing was 
to be gained by using it. All too often this enthusiasm has its source in the person 
who has chosen the tests. Nevertheless, this very enthusiasm frequently leads the 
company to omit the conduct of carefully controlled follow-up studies to verify the 
extent to which the tests have actually discriminated between subsequent satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory employees. 

On a purely chance basis, any test will predict correctly some of the time. This, 
unfortunately, enables the advocates of the tests to cite cases, often dramatic ones, 
in which they have made made excellent predictions. What is overlooked are the 
instances in which the tests have missed badly. No company is justified in con- 
cluding that tests have made a valuable contribution to its employment problems on 
the basis of a few individual cases, no matter how impressive. 
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In practice, as indicated, the best results can frequently be obtained by com- 
bining tests and interviewing procedures. The tests provide necessary measures of 
intelligence, aptitudes, proficiencies, and skills; the extent to which he can do the 
job. The interview yields an indication of what he wl] do; of what use he will make 
of his equipment. It offers a means for the evaluation of the applicant's stability, 
industry, ability to get along with others, loyalty, self-reliance, leadership, 
emotional maturity and motivation to work. These qualifications are just as 
important for job success as the individual's mental equipment, aptitudes, etc. 
Since, however, no existing tests have been proved to measure these specific traits, 
only the interview can now be used for their evaluation. On the other hand, the 
applicant's equipment is much better evaluated by tests; hence, the two methods 
complement each other. 

An illustration of the results of the use of the two methods in conjunction is to 
be found in the study conducted at the plant of the Link Belt Ordnance Company in 
Chicago in 1942-43. Here, for example, with a population of 407 cases, a validity 
correlation of .68 was obtained for the interview. Next, taking 97 cases which 
were acceptable on the interview, a validity coefficient of .64 was then obtained in 
the placement of welders, using Thurstone’s Identical Forms test. The cumulative 
effect of the two methods used in serial order was to increase the efficicncy of pre- 
diction appreciably. 

Modern selection procedures can make surprisingly accurate predictions of 
employee success and can be very useful in placing individual applicants on the jobs 
for which they are best suited. Nevertheless, to have maximum value, they must 
be carefully tailored to the requirements of the specific company which is to use 
them. Fundamental to this tailoring process, regardless of the methods used 
(whether they be the weighted application, tests, or patterned interview) is 
thorough and systematic validation. 


3R. N. McMurry and Dale L. Johnson, Development of Instruments for Selecting and Placing Factory Employees, Ad- 
vanced Management, Sept., 1945, Pp. 113-120. 








Management must inform employees at all levels 
of its policies, plans and attitudes, unless it is 
willing to risk being misunderstood. Here is a 
description of the various ways of communicating 
and interpreting the personnel program. 


Employee Publications 
for Interpreting the 
Personnel Program 


By Rosert D. Bretu, Management 
° Consultant, Philadelphia 


visor’s manuals and periodic publications edited specifically for the employees. 

Singly, or in any combination, these publications represent one of the most 
effective means of communication in interpreting and controlling a sound personnel 
program. 

The emphasis on the word ‘“‘interpreting’’ is deliberate: employee publications 
of themselves cannot take the place of a planned personnel program. A sound 
program must be in existence before anything can supplement the job of inter- 
preting it to the employees. Thus employee publications find a proper place in the 
personnel structure as an important and primary means of communication. 

In the following pages considerable space will be devoted to describing the 
various means of communication, together with their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The weight of the evidence leans toward employee publications as one of 
the better means of communication. Why is this so? 

A personnel program can be only as effective as the line of communications 
through which it is received, absorbed and understood by the average employee. 
It matters not a whit if the company management and personnel administrator are 
interested sincerely in the welfare of every single employee—unless the employee 
knows it. The most advanced program will fall short of achieving maximum 
benefits in lasting good will—unless the employee understands it. Profit sharing, 
retirement funds and other morale boosting plans are wasted—unless the employee 
appreciates their full significance. , 

Thus a sound personnel program, with the improvement of employer-employee 
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relations as its core, should take into consideration not only the methods by which 


the improvement is to be gained, but the means by which those methods can be 
interpreted best. 


Tue ‘‘Line’’ Derinep 


There are several means of communication with the employees. In addition 
to employee publications, personnel communication may include: 1) personal 
contact, 2) group meetings, 3) letters and memos, 4) posted bulletins, 5) the deadly 
‘‘grapevine’’. An understanding of the advantages and disadvantages of each one 
of these is pertinent to a discussion of employee publications. 

Personal Contact: This is an effective means of personnel communication only 
when the employee group is small enough to be known by their first names. The 
person making the contact has the opportunity of meeting the employee face-to-face 
and thus making the most of the personality element in a discussion. Enthusiasts 
will point out that such contact affords the employee an opportunity of airing 
personal grievances, of getting direct answers to direct questions and clearing up 
confused issues. 

The practical observer, on the other hand, while appreciating the effectiveness 
of personal contact, will point out that the average employee is likely to be em- 
barrassed by a face-to-face discussion with a member of top management. He is 
likely not to ask direct questions from fear of seeming to be ignorant. He will 
probably quickly forget the pertinent points of the discussion. So, an inarticulate 
employee will go his way bewildered or resentful, simply because he has not ab- 
sorbed all of the facts. 

Group Meetings: This medium of personnel communication preserves a semblance 
of the democratic personal approach. Group meetings enable the speaker to address 
a large number of people at one time and so is effective with larger organizations. 
Proponents of this means of communication will point out that such meetings 
encourage discussions on primary issues, bring out the many facets of any single 
question and make an excellent sounding board for sampling opinions on contro- 
versial subjects. 

But the observer, while again recognizing the advantages, will point out that 
such meetings tend to foster the herd instinct, with a few dominant individuals, 
right or wrong, taking the lead in the discussions. True, lively meetings may be 
promoted in this way. But these discussions sometimes become involved in a 
labyrinth of side issues and often are entirely over the heads of average employees. 
Real issues often are avoided, either deliberately or unintentionally. Finally, 
after the meeting is over, the employees are likely to go their way with as many 
different opinions of what the meeting was all about as there are employees. 

Both personal contact and group meetings have a diminishing return effect 
which varies according to the length of time which passes between the contacts or 
the meetings. Enthusiasm fades as the days go by. Clearcut impressions origi- 
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nally implanted become confused by differences in opinion as to what was actually 
said or done. Asa result, these forms of communicating personnel policies are not 
adequate by themselves. 

Letters and Memos: These, when personally addressed to each employee, are 
effective in that the subject matter can be prepared carefully and thus is less likely 
to be misinterpreted. Letters and memos can be read over until they are thoroughly 
understood and can be referred to later in case of dispute. They are excellent in 
supplementing personal contact and group meetings, as a means of communication. 

But their effect is lessened by certain disadvantages. Essentially, letters and 
memos are substitutes for a personal conversation. By relative association in the 
minds of the employees, they set up a distance barrier which is difficult to hurdle. 
They surround management with a ‘‘far away’’ atmosphere which sometimes 
destroys the personal understanding which is sought. Since letters and memos 
originate with the top authority there is a touch of talking down which is hard to 
overcome. 

Posted Bulletins: These are effective in spreading information quickly and 
economically. Well-located bulletin boards are usually a center of interest if the 
subject matter is changed at frequent intervals. Bulletins can be prepared carefully 
and are designed to reach the greatest number of employees in the shortest space of 
time. 

But bulletins have disadvantages which restrict them to a supplemental role in 
the communications system. They must be short and interesting if they are to be 
read at all. They do not reach all of the employees. Bulletins may be read only 
once and then very casually. If posted too long, bulletins cause the entire board to 
be ignored. If taken down too quickly, many employees miss the message. The 
worth of a bulletin varies in direct proportion to the number of employees who 
read it and how much they remember of the subject matter. 

Beware the ‘‘Grapevine’’: While this type of communication is certainly not one 
to bear the stamp of management approval, it nevertheless exists in greater or 
lesser degree. The ‘‘grapevine’’ needs little explanation but demands careful 
consideration. One false rumor can ecasily become the property of the entire 
employee organization. So the grapevine must be recognized as a means of com- 
munication, if only for control purposes. 

Grapevine rumors originate in the lack of proper information and in the mis- 
interpretation of facts. They are nourished by doubts, fears and confused thinking. 
They are communicated because of a human desire to acquire confidential information 
and to pass it along with an added personal touch. Rumors can be deadly to the 
improvement of employer-employee relations, unless the confused thinking and 
other causes which create them are cleared up. 

How can this be done? It has been shown that all of the means of personnel 
communication so far discussed fail in several respects. These failures may be 
summarized as follows: 
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1. Because most employees are reticent, personal contact does not bring to light 
all the facts. 
2. The point at issue is often misunderstood in group meetings. 
3. Resentment at being ‘‘talked to’’ from a distance clouds the sincerity of 
Letters and memos. ; 
4. Posted bulletins do not reach everyone and may be misinterpreted through 
careless reading. 
It has been the inadequacy of these means which has led to the development of 
employee publications as a more effective means of personnel communication. ' 


EMPLOYEE PuBLICATIONS DEFINED 


Three basic types of employee publications have been mentioned: greeting 
handbooks, supervisor's manuals and employee newspapers or magazines. 
Employee publications as a group have certain broad advantages over other means 
of personnel communication. These are: 

1. They have a distinct identity which lends authenticity to the subject matter. 

2. They register a desired impact through careful preparation of the subject 

matter. 

3. They produce a Jasting effect by increasing the receptivity of the employee 

to the subject matter. 

Authenticity is achieved in an employee publication by the air of authority which 
is acquired through separate binding. Why is this? The answer is that from the 
time the human mind first learns the ABCs it is conditioned to accept as authentic 
almost any information that is contained within bound covers or published in a 
periodical. Common expressions such as, ‘It must be so, I read it in a (book, 
newspaper, magazine, etc.)’’ are typical of this phenomenon. 

The authenticity increases with the impressiveness of the production method 
used. Printed matter is more impressive than mineographed or multigraphed copy. 
Styling to conform more closely to recognized standards of newspaper, magazine or 
textbook production increases the association. Use of additional colors, illus- 
trations, type selection and skilled makeup all tend to increase the authenticity of 
the final product. 

Desired Impact can be achieved by careful preparation of the subject matter. 
Individual or group discussions generally are difficult to control and may stray from 
a carefully prepared pattern, thus distorting the facts. Letters, memos and bulletins 
are easier to control because they are prepared in advance. But too often these 
forms of communication are the result of a one-shot composition with a ‘‘once 
over lightly’’ proof-reading. 

1 Loudspeaker systems and industrial motion pictures have been omitted purposely from consideration. Speaker systems 
are usually installed to carry canned or piped music in order to ease working strain. Their use as a communications medium 


is supplemental and not basic. Motion pictures are mainly a training medium and are essentially visual operating or training 
manuals. Although sometimes used to illustrate a personnel point they are primarily a part of the production system. 
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In the preparation of matter to be contained in a separately bound employee 
publication the production process tends to force more careful preparation. Follow- 
ing a typical pattern the subject matter will be: 1) thought about, 2) composed in 
a first draft, 3.) corrected or revised, 4) submitted to various authorities for criticism, 
and 5) proof-read before production. Thus, when presented to the employee-reader 
most of the ‘‘bugs’’ have been removed and the message has a better opportunity to 
make the desired impact. 

Lasting effect is achieved in an employee publication because it makes a deep 
impression on the employee and consequently he becomes more receptive to further 
information on the same subject. 

A greeting handbook, properly edited, will supply the new employee with 
basic information about the personnel program. Once the employee has absorbed 
these facts he will be receptive to more detailed information. 

A personnel manual for supervisory employees will supply all department heads 
with the basic information required to handle personnel administration efficiently. 
It can be referred to by the supervisor when the employee raises a personal problem. 
Thus, the employee becomes more receptive to personnel administration within the 
department. By this means a lasting effect is achieved which results in better 
supervision, more contented employees, lower labor turnover and increased efficiency. 

An employee newspaper or magazine achieves lasting effect through the warm 
reception which a capably edited publication receives. Critical themes may be 
approached from different angles in successive issues until the lasting effect 
is attained. 


It has been stated that the broad advantages of employee publications as a 
group include the authenticity, desired impact and lasting effect of the subject 
matter. How do the different publications of this group achieve these advantages? 


Tue Emptover HANDBOOK 


The purpose of the employee handbook is to greet the employee and to supply 
him with fundamental facts about the company and its policies. In doing this, 
the handbook helps to bridge the psychological gap between the attitude of a non- 
employee and an employee The handbook takes the first step towards the im- 
provement of the employer-employee relationship in a far-sighted personnel program. 

Greeting: In a small organization it is possible to welcome each new employee 
personally. This becomes a practical impossibility as the number of employees 
increases. Who then is to extend the welcome? The employee's supervisor may 
extend a greeting as far as a particular department is concerned. But is this represen- 
tative of the entire organization? And who can say that the greeting is adequate 
or that the desired impact is obtained which will have a lasting effect? 

The need for a welcome is apparent from the employee’s point of view. He 
is joining a new organization. What is the organization? What are its rules and 
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regulations? How can he benefit personally by joining it? Given the correct 
answers to these and other important questions the new employee will fit into the 
organization more readily. 

A properly prepared handbook can answer these questions and help put the 
new employee at ease. In taking the place of a personal welcome it encourages 
him to feed that he is appreciated as an individual. 

Policies: The handbook will give the employee primary information about the 
company’s policies. It can relate its history and objectives. It can inform the 
employee of what is expected in the way of business courtesies. It can outline 
liberties and recreational privileges. It can explain the necessity for certain rules 
and prohibitions. 

Personnelwise, the handbook can supply information about working schedules, 
seniority rights, pay rates and similar data. It can describe and interpret employee 
benefits such as insurance, medical attention, suggestion systems, pension plans, 
personnel counseling and other benefits which are provided by the company. 

In carrying out this indoctrination the handbook will be supplying authentic 
information on these subjects. It prevents hearsay statements, false rumors and 
other distorted facts from becoming ‘‘grapevine’’ material. The handbook es- 
tablishes a solid foundation of good will on which a future structure of cooperation 
and understanding can be built.* 


Tue SuPERVISOR’s MANUAL 


Once the new employee has become a part of the organization it is essential 
that his particular problems be handled efficiently. Here again the need for a 
sound means of communication arises. In all but smaller organizations, the burden 
of personnel administration is the responsibility of the department supervisor. 

In personnel administration the success or failure of the program lies mainly in 
the point of contact. What happens if the employee gets sick, is injured, fails to 
report to work, is drafted for military duty, gets called for jury duty, has trouble at 
home or a host of other things happen to him personnelwise? True, the basic steps 
for the employee to take may be included in a handbook. But it is the nth degree 
of optimism to expect each employee to carry a handbook with him always. In the 
majority of cases the employee simply places his problem in the department super- 
visor’s hands. From that point on the problem becomes a matter of personnel 
administration and must be handled efficiently for the good of the company and the 
employee. 

If the supervisor ignores or forgets the problem a source of possible future 
grievance is born. If the problem is mishandled, double work and confusion is 
created. If the supervisor is in doubt about what to do and is forced to check with 

2 The term ‘‘Handbook"’ is meant to include any type of publication issued to new employees. Many companies use 


booklets to emphasize particular benefits, such as Pension Plans, Insurance Plans, Credit Unions, etc. Other publications may 
be used to explain Job Evaluation, Incentive Bonus Plans, Profit Sharing and subjects of a more complicated nature. 
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the proper authority, valuable time is wasted and his authority is weakened. The 
supervisor's personnel manual supplies a time-saving means of preventing this 
inefficiency. 

The manual should contain clear-cut instructions on the handling of all 
employee problems. It should tell the supervisor what to do when an employee is 
hired, transferred, promoted or released. It should, when the need is evident, 
tell him how to handle problems relating to hours of work, time-keeping or pay- 
rates. It should detail the proper procedure in executing routine benefits such as 
group insurance, hospitalization, vacations, leaves of absence, educational programs 
and other miscellany. It should include any information which will tend to sim- 
plify and expedite the handling of personnel problems within the supervisor's 
jurisdiction. The supervisor's personnel manual performs many tangible services 
for the company. These include: 1) removing sources of grievance through proper 
handling of employees’ problems, 2) saving time and labor through the elimination 
of doubt and confusion, 3) speeding up the routine through outlining the proper 
procedures, and 4) standardizing the personnel administration operation. 

Handbooks help to interpret the personnel program by welcoming the employee 
to the organization and by supplying him with the correct information on personnel 
policies. The supervisor’s manual supplies a control factor for the personnel 
program. By preventing most errors of commission or omission in personnel 
administration it increases the efficiency of supervisors and employees alike. Hand- 
books and the supervisor’s manual produce a /asting effect by making a desired impact 
through authentic interpretation of the program. 


Tue EMpLovEE NewspaPER OR MAGAZINE 


There is a primary difference between the employee publications just mentioned 
and the newspaper or magazine. Handbooks and manuals are static, while news- 
papers or magazines are fluid. A static publication requires one complete editing 
and then occasional revisions or supplements. Fluid publications are a complete 
new editorial product with each edition. Herein lies their great value. 

The fluidity of the employee periodical permits its use as a continuous means 
of interpreting the personnel program. Such a publication can be issued weekly, 
bi-weekly or monthly. It can vary in format according to the publication budget 
and the frequency of issue. It may be mimeographed, multigraphed, or printed by 
offset or letterpress. It can be in the form of a tabloid newspaper on newsprint 
stock, or in magazine form on coated stock with one or more colors. 

The editorial policy will differ with the frequency of issue. The weekly or 
bi-weekly publication can handle subject matter from the news angle. The news- 
paper format is more suitable for this type as the deadline for last minute copy can 
be only a day or two before publication. The magazine format is better suited to a 
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monthly publication. Editorial material must be handled from the feature angle 
since the deadline is usually several weeks ahead of actual production. 

The employée periodical is an excellent means of communication because it is a 
product by and for the employees, even though the editing may be the work of a 
trained individual responsible directly to management. A capably edited pub- 
lication will be awaited as eagerly and read as avidly as the daily newspaper or the 
weekly magazine. The employee periodical contains subject matter of primary 
interest to the employee—news and facts about his company, his department and 
his job. It contains information about the events that affect his welfare and features 
about people he knows and sees daily. 

The employee periodical can be used to improve employer-employee relations 
in several ways: 1) by the proper interpretation of all changes in basic organization 
policies, 2) by supplying current news about the company and its products, 3.) by 
humanizing the management of the company, 4) by recognizing individual and 
group accomplishments, and 5) by explaining the economic facts of life. It can 
campaign successfully for beneficial causes and against chronic abuses. It can 
supplement the best personnel program by helping to train, educate, entertain, 
promote recreational activities and in general cement a closer understanding between 
employer and employee. | 


Because of its fluidity and the freshness of each edition and because of its ability 
to record and interpret the changes which take place in the organization, 
the employee periodical provides a constant means of producing a Jasting effect by 
making a desired impact through authentic interpretation of the personnel program. 


CoNCLUSION 


These major points have been brought out in the relationship which an adequate 
line of communications bears to the success of a sound personnel program: 

1. A well-planned program should include not only methods of improving 
employer-employee relations, but also the means by which these methods are com- 
municated to the employee. 

2. The primary means of communication include personal contact, group 
meetings, letters and memos, posted bulletins, the “‘grapevine’’ and employee 
publications. 

3. The advantage of employee publications lies in their capacity to produce a 
lasting effect by making a desired impact through authentic interpretation of the per- 
sonnel program. 
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An English view of some of the social factors 
which should be considered in a sound policy of 
personnel administration in industry 


Social Factors zn 
Industrial Personnel 
Management 


By D. F. Hutcuinson, Wallington, Surrey, 
England 


NLIGHTENED managements who encourage the growth of the personnel function 
are not sufficiently clear in their minds as to what are its final objectives. 
That some personnel managers are in the same category is not such a serious 
condition. This happens in most professions. One must have a clear idea of what 
is, in theory at any rate, a correct and ideal position. An objective must be kept 
constantly in mind so that everything that is done—tempered with expediency, 
moderation and the practical implications of any given situation—is done to bring 
the objective nearer to achievement. Too many people are concerned with methods 
and statistics; all of which are necessary but which, after all, are only a means to 
an end. If you are not clear about the ends you sometimes find yourself lost in the 
means. It seems to me, therefore, the following are objectives not sufficiently 
stressed, with comments of some methods necessary to attain each one:— 


OsjEcTIVE (1) 
The most effective use of available manpower. 


MEANs 


This is a short sentence but the means of achieving it are too numerous to 
mention and cover a very wide field indeed. They include, naturally, recruitment, 
selection, placement, training, transferring, upgrading, job analysis, statistics, 
welfare and, in fact, practically the entire gamut of the work, and are already widely 
publicised in many excellent documents. Unfortunately, much of the personnel 
work today ends with the means to achieve this objective. 


OsjEcTIvE (2) 


The encouragement and training of all supervisory levels in an endeavour to 
give them the utmost support in the execution of their duties. 
62 
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MEANS 


Special emphasis on the training of supervisors, not only to do their job but to 
understand where their function begins and ends and why they have to conform to a 
general pattern. It requires specific attention on the part of management to the 
personnel function in particular, in order to convince supervisors that it is their job 
to practice personnel management and not to pass that job on to the Personnel 
Department. Personnel Departments have to be very careful that they remain in 
the background and refrain from seeking power or gaining credit. They should 
influence only and never lay down the law. They interpret management policy 
and endeavour to see that others carry it out. The only exception to this rule is in 
the matter of grievance appeals, where the employee may feel justice has not been 
done. Even in the matter of justice Personnel Departments should not be too 
noticeable. Miss Mayo carefully outlines this distinction in her comparison with 
the experiments in the social state where the administrative and judicial functions 
are kept separate from the legislative. In other words, the individual employee 
must have the right of appeal, with the knowledge that his superiors, in carrying 
out their managerial function, do not do so in a dictatorial manner; that is, that 
they do not first set the rules, then judge offenders and finally apply penalties. 


OBJECTIVE (3 ) 


The encouragement of any means which develops a sense of the identity of pur- 
pose amongst all levels of staff and management, insofar as the social necessity of 
production to meet the community’s needs is concerned. 


MEANS 


This particular principle has been the subject of a heated controversy for many 
years. The position is confused by some of the protagonists saying that everything 
is either black or white. There is, of course, some identity of purpose between 
employees and managements just as there is also some difference of purpose. It is 
not a case of one or the other. In the matter of the relative share in the mythical 
cake there is a divergence of purpose. Managements and representatives of employ- 
ees will, of course, be pulling in opposite directions on many occasions. It is still 
true, nevertheless, that the underlying purpose of industry is the necessity of pro- 
ducing, as without production no modern industrial state could survive for long. 
This must be done in a cooperative manner if we are to maintain our present standard 
of living and, furthermore, it must be done by methods of increasing rather than 
reducing mass production. In the final objective, therefore, there is identity of 
purpose although to overcome prejudice and suspicion requires a long term policy 
applied with the utmost patience. Quick results are not likely to be achieved and 
it is in this that many personnel departments fail in not seeing far enough ahead 
and taking steps to create a situation which would result in a large proportion of 
any given population appreciating both the identity of purpose and the divergence 
on a particular point. | 
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OsjecTiIve (4) 


The encouragement of the growth of organisation amongst all employees so 
that they can have a democratic say in how they perform their contribution to the 
industrial task. This must be done with great care to ensure that such organi- 
sations do not become vested interests. 


MEANS 


In order to face this particular objective one must first answer the question 
‘Are organisations, such as Trade Unions, likely to stay and is it desirable they 
should stay?’ In my own mind, there is not the slightest doubt that some form of 
organisation is both desirable and necessary. Anyone who has made a study of the 
development of our democratic state knows that masses of human beings only 
achieve ends through organisation and representation. It is not good enough 
merely to point out the reactionary attitude of trade unions or of the Trades Union 
Congress, and the fact that in many cases they have acted as vested interests and 
contrary to the interests of society. Managements must encourage their growth, 
although fighting against an undemocratic principle of the closed shop, and consult 
with them in such a way that their representatives are treated with respect and 
dignity. The chance is then greater that these representatives will realise clearly 
what their function is. In other words, consultation with Shop Stewards may be 
advisory in theory but in practice it should be executive. Both parties, that is, 
representatives of employees and managements, are in the early stages of experi- 
mentation and are essentially learners during what I hope is a stage of industrial 
transition, little short of revolutionary. One cannot be dogmatic or final in 
opinions of results. 

There is no doubt in my mind that organisations such as, say, the T.-U. C. 
must in some way be broken without weakening the power of the movement itself 
and this can perhaps be done through the encouragement of a free and independent 
growth of the trade union movement within the factory, thus encouraging more 
sense of responsibility to the real aims of the persons whom they represent. ‘‘Un- 
official strike’’ is a meaningless sort of term and only proves that the leaders are 
totally out of touch with the rank and file. The answer then is joint consultation 
at all levels, especially at the factory floor. 


OsjEcTIVE (5) 


The encouragement of any reasonable factor which causes an industrial com- 
munity, including management and employees, to realise that the reason for the 
existence of industry is to serve the community. 


MEaAns 


This surely is the prime reason for an industry's existence although it is not 
given sufficient weight in the minds of the participants. As this grows gradually, 
managements, owners and workers alike will see that their own particular interests, 
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though they must be protected, will only be possible so long as the over-riding 
interest of the community is maintained. Therefore, profits should tend to become 
reasonable, wages likewise, and the tendency to produce unnecessary products be 
reduced. This is a gradual development but very necessary if the democratic form 
of society is to continue to survive. If the importance of this fact is realised by all 
parties they will see that it is in their own interest to keep constantly in mind the 
real purpose of producing. Proof of this was self-evident during the war and I 
believe is spreading more rapidly today than at any time in our past history. 

How does the Personnel Department achieve all this? By using a method 
unfortunately called the Works Relations Department, not as a propaganda medium 
in its poorer and more popular connotation, but by genuine information services. 
Telling people in advance, for one thing. Information is so difficult to get over in 
sufficient detail to be read. Some form of newspaper is required, but not the cheap 
form of journalistic effort so common in Works Magazines. It must be up to the 
minute, topical, and not just the management telling its employees. It must be 
divorced from direct management control and although a dangerous weapon its 
use is absolutely vital. Not much is achieved by sitting on the fence. 

This is not the whole story but it will indicate the principles involved in 
achieving Objective (5). 


OpsyjecTivE (6) 


At all times to bring the human factor to the attention of management, so that 
efforts to establish efficiency do not, in fact, lead to a furtherance of bureaucracy. 


MgEAns 


Too many people when bearing this objective in mind lay undue stress on the 
sentimental aspect or on the christian ethics involved. While not belittling the 
importance of either, more progress will be achieved if constant pressure is brought 
on the point that this is a factor vitally necessary to consider in the interests of 
efficiency. So many paper schemes, which are correct in theory, fall down because 
we do not give sufficient weight to the fact that human beings make mistakes and 
that it takes time and requires specialists to assist in interpreting instructions, 
rules and regulations. We should pay far more attention to the principles and 
reasons for orders and instructions and encourage the individuals to apply their 
own responsibility in maintaining them. More mistakes are made by human 
beings through errors in omission than through errors of commission. The con- 
trary opinion is most commonly held. Every new regulation, therefore, has to 
balance up the theoretical efficiency with the possible practical application. In 
our industries, in order to get efficient and unified methods, centralised control has 
been instituted with, of course, the corollary that bureaucracy becomes rampant. 
In a nutshell, create situations which make trust and faith pay. It does pay and 
it can work. It is one of the best methods of enabling a large concern to cut out 
unnecessary paper work. 
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OpsjecTIvE (7) 


To be responsible for supplying information both to management and workers 
of such social developments which particularly affect the human factor as are taking 
place in the outside community, whether that be locally, nationally, or inter- 
nationally. 


MEANs 


Since a factory is a community and far from being a simple community, it 
therefore contains within it conditions which create difficulties, suspicions and 
misunderstandings. Would it not be wise, therefore, to look outside such a com- 
munity to see how similar suspicions, distrusts and misunderstandings have been 
overcome? In other words, the struggles, successes and disappointments of pre- 
vious generations, if they have done nothing else, have given humanity certain 
principles so that in the running of our affairs we get the maximum standard of 
living side by side with the maximum human happiness. Few people would 
question that in our form of democracy we have at least maintained more individual 
freedom, more certainly of the spirit, than any other form of social collaboration 
elsewhere apparent. Is it not possible, therefore, that by studying the history we 
can shorten the empirical period in complex industrial organisations about which 
so little is really known, and apply the same principles so that we can have the 
maximum efficiency with the minimum of friction and with a greater degree of 
spiritual freedom than, unfortunately, exists in most large concerns today? Miss 
Mayo pointed the way in an excellent article published in ‘‘Aircraft Production’’ 
in July 1946, laying particular stress on the segregation of the administrative and 
judicial function from the legislative. If factory managers would make this anal- 
ogy between society in its wider form to the narrower community of factory life, 
we might more easily appreciate the cause of certain difficulties in relationships 
within a particular factory. This then is a major objective for Personnel De- 
partments. 


SUMMING Up 


The great problem facing us, both in factories and in our national organisation, 
is how within the growing complexity of modern life to hang on to the freedom of 
spirit and encourage individual initiative, maintaining and improving our standard 
of living with the ever growing volume of paper work and the frustrating growth 
of bureaucracy. Surely there is hope in concentrating more on objectives and 
principles and less on the similarity of detail so that individual responsibility will 
grow. This principle is to be found in the simple and practical application stressed 
over and over again in the Training Within Industry program, thus creating cir- 
cumstances which encourage the good in man rather than allowing conditions 
that mitigate against the growth of the altruistic outlook which, in young people 
particularly, is almost universally apparent. It seems that we are constantly 
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allowing a set-up which encourages the selfish motive to flourish. In fact, to 
many it seems that unless they adopt this selfish principle—in which they do not 
believe—their lot in life will be sordid, narrow and barren. Communities are 
happiest where co-operation is natural, unforced and taken for granted. It is not 
an easy task, but mankind would not have got as far as it has if it had not overcome 
even more difficult problems. It is imperative we get and keep our objectives 
clearer in mind and do not pay undue attention to those objectives which get quick 
and easy results. It is by paying attention to the quick and easy result method 
that so many of our present day problems are now overwhelming us. As someone 
recently said ‘‘If we continue to give people carrots we cannot complain if we get 
a nation of donkeys.”’ 

These principles, I am sure, apply not only to large factories but to communities 
and even to nations; which, after all, are only bigger and more complicated com- 
munities. In our present decade, to stop short with the nation as the final com- 
munity, is likely to prove a suicidal policy. 








Merit rating procedures of 125 companies were 
studied and most of them were found to be 
subject to several basic errors. 


Some Common Errors 
zn Employee Merit 
Rating Practices 


By Water R. Manter, Columbia University 


in developing a personnel program. ~It is natural, however, that keeping 

track of the Jones is a continued source of interest and occupies a large part 
of the research activities of many companies. Surveys of current practice are 
worth making provided the survey is a critical one and the results are adapted to 
meet the specific needs of the individual company. 

The purpose of this survey is to determine some of the current practices in 
employee rating plans and to call attention to the most common pitfalls. The 
companies surveyed are by no means a random sampling of all enterprises in the 
United States. The findings are limited to the 125 companies surveyed. It is 
likely that the results are representative as they follow the same general pattern 
shown in previous employee rating surveys. | 


K ‘ive up with the Jones may not always be the soundest procedure to follow 


Types OF PLANs 


The popularity of the rating scale continues, as is amply demonstrated by 
Table I. 


Taste I. Types or Ratinc Pians 
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Factor OF TRAITS 


A wide diversity in terminology was anticipated. It was astonishing, though, 
to discover a total of 131 different traits. This constituted a ntw trait for each of 
' 68 
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the 132 scales analyzed. The number of traits might have been higher but several 
traits of a closely related nature were combined. There is still considerable over- 
lapping of meaning and in some instances, due to the lack of definition, no definition 
meaning is apparent. 

In order that the personnel executive may make more adequate comparisons of 
his plans with prevailing practice the results have been presented under four major 
headings: 

Wage—often called hourly-paid employees, or production employees. 

Salary—often called non-exempt, clerical, or non-supervisory employees. 

Supervisory—includes executives and supervisors, sometimes called exempt 

employees. 

General—those plans not specifically designated for one group of employees 

or those used for two or more of the above groups. 


NuMBER OF TRAITs 


If variety is the spice of life, then our rating practice should be alive and stimu- 
lating, for the number of traits used varies from 1 to 33. The average number of 
traits used varies with the major groups. The average for wage groups is approx- 
imately 8, salary is 9, supervisory is 12 and general is 9. 


NuMBER OF DEGREES 


The pattern is not quite so varied when considering the number of degrees 
usually allowed for raters to use in indicating judgments. The practice varies 
from 3 to 16, with some companies using different degrees for different traits. 


A Patrern But Not a BLueEprint 


If any virtue lies in considering the pattern of present practice in employee 
tating as indicating the correct thing to do, the above survey may serve as a guide. 
It is quite doubtful, however, that there is virtue in attempting to fit an employee 
rating plan to the average or prevailing pattern. The information in this survey 
is only suggestive. It is evident that variation is the most outstanding feature. 
Personnel executives have, and should take, considerable leeway in adapting these 
findings to their particular needs. 


Common PITFALLS 


The seeming simplicity of the rating scale attracts the busy personnel executive 
and the busy supervisor as well. This survey finds that the full benefits of the 
rating scale plan are seldom realized due to the following common pitfalls: 


1. Traits are not described in definite, simple, unambiguous language. 
2. Traits do not refer to a single type of activity or to the results of a 
single type of activity. 
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Tasxe II, Frequency or Factors in 132 Ratine Scares Uszp 1n 106 ORGANIZATIONS 
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50. Ability to Get Along with Others............. 4 
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Tasie 1]—Concluded 
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Wage Salary Supervision} General 
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3. Traits are often a composite of a number of factors which vary in- 
dependently. For example: ‘‘judgment and self-control’’, versa- 


tility and general knowledge.”’ 


4. Frequent use is still made of general terms, such as, very good, be- 


low average, excellent, inferior. 


This is true in about half of the 


cases with a few companies providing detailed descriptions or 
standards of performance as a guide to the rater in making his 


decisions. 


5. Traits are included upon which reliable or more objective data is 


obtainable. 


Many scales include references to health and at- 


tendance when medical and payroll or attendance records would 
provide the actual facts. ; 
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Tani II]. Numser or Traits PER SCALE 












































Number of Traits Wage Salary Supervision General Total 
I I I 
2 ° 
3 2 I I 4 
4 2 t 3 
5 5 1 r 2 9 
6 13 3 I 6 23 
7 5 3 I I 10 
8 4 6 2 3 15 
9 7 2 I 2 12 
10 6 3 7 4 20 
11 3 4 2 2 II 
12 2 I 3 I 7 
13 I I 
14 ° 
15 I 2 4 
16 1 2 
17 I 2 3 
18 I I 
19 1 2 3 
22 I I 
30 I 
33 I 
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6. Raters are asked to rate on traits which are not observable in the 


work performance of the employee. 


How could the rater more 


than guess, in most cases, when asked to rate employees on moral 


character or interest in community affairs? 
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7. In more than eighty percent of the companies recognition is not 
given to the fact that traits are not necessarily weighted in the 
way intended when a predetermined set of maximum values are 
assigned to each trait. In combining rating points the scores 
weight themselves automatically in proportion to their respective 
variabilities. 

8. The recommended practice of rating all employees in a group upon 
One trait at a time is seldom practiced. Only five companies have 
designed a rating form to facilitate this procedure, others merely 
instruct the rater to follow such a procedure. 

g. An excessive number of traits is used on many forms. When con- 
sideration is given to the “‘halo effect’’ so likely to be present in 
rating scales and to the results of factor analyses showing that two 
or three primary factors account for most of the variation among 
the employees rated, it is not only impractical but also unwise to 

rate on more than seven to ten traits. Companies desiring to 
consider many varied aspects of performance should consider the 
check list approach. 

10. Rating plans cover too wide a range of jobs of different levels of 
skill and responsibility, as evidenced by the large number of scales 
classified as general. Many companies add one or two traits to a 
form and call it a supervisory rating scale. A scale must be very 
general tocover sucha range. This allows for wide divergency in 
interpretation on the part of individual raters, thus weakening the 
reliance which can be placed upon the rating results. 

11. Numerical scores are used without qualification. Numerical scores 
alone are dangerous to use as a basis for making personnel deci- 
sions since two employees may have the same total score and yet 
have entirely different work characteristics. In addition, each 

: numerical rating is subject to a margin of error. This margin is 
extremely large in some cases, so that numerical scores should 
really be thought of as a range rather than a point. It must be 
; recognized that numerical equivalents in recording ratings are 
essentially a convenience from an administrative point of view. 
12. Rating forms provide little space for recording additional points 
to amplify the ratings. Justifications by specific illustrations of 
behavior on which the judgment was based are infrequently re- 
quested. In some cases no space at all is provided for additional 
comments. 


ae 
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It may be true that any formalized rating plan is better than none at all but it is 
difficult to believe when some company plans are guilty on all 12 points above. 
It is important that the personnel executive evaluate his employee rating plans 
once in a while against theoretical rules, prevailing practice and above all, against 
the objective for which the plan was originally established. 
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It would be well for managers and personnel 
people to review occasionally the content of an 
adequate training program. Here is a con- 
venient outline of such a program. 


Outline of a Complete 
Training Program 


By Howarp P. Moxp, Industrial Relations 
Department, The Mead Corporation 


corporate structure, from top to bottom. The following is an outline of certain 

areas of the typical corporation in which training may be expected to play an 
important part. In the case of the multi-plant corporation, detailed plans should 
be worked out for each separate plant. 

Two important things to be emphasized in any industrial training program 
are (1) the need for recognition and approval of those areas where training is needed 
and (2) the specification of training objectives. 

In addition there is the need for unification of all training into a single master 
plan. Piece-meal training may lead to inferior results because of lack of a common 
goal. This singleness of purpose is of fundamental importance in industrial training. 


I MANY large organizations today training is being conducted throughout the 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE PLAN 


The following types of training are considered to be necessary to a well-rounded 
program. 
Employee orientation training 
Specialized department training 
Pre-foremanship training 
Foreman training 
Personnel training 
Engineer training 
Junior executive training 
Executive training 

Formalizing the instructional methods in each segment should not be con- 
sidered too important. Rather the recognition of needs and singleness of purpose 
are the basic considerations. Rigid classification of employees for training purposes 
should also be avoided. There is no reason, for example, why key foremen may 
not be classified for purposes of training as junior executives as well as being classi- 
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fied as foremen. Thus they can be trained for present jobs as well as for promo- 
tional opportunities. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PLAN 


The typical American corporation has, for many years, been a vital part of our 
social structure. It exerts considerable influence on our community and national 
life. If our system of capitalistic democracy is to perpetuate itself under present 
world trends toward national socialism, its training objectives must be such as will 
provide a public service as well as increased benefits to private ownership. The 
following objectives are listed with these things in mind. The purposes of the 
training program are: 

1. To improve Human Relations in The Corporation 

2. To increase the efficiency of the work force 

3. To provide qualified personnel for promotional vacancies and transfers 

4. To increase employee morale 

a) By a process of education 
b) By providing opportunities for individual improvement and advancement 

5. To provide additional channels for constant review and evaluation of or- 

ganization policies and practices 

6. To combat anti-democratic propaganda by presenting accurate descriptions 

of modern industrial practices 


Some TRAINING AREAS FOR Eacu Part OF THE PLAN 


We have already listed eight areas in which the corporation may well engage 
in training. At this point it might be well to expand a little regarding each of 
these areas. 

1) Employee orientation training. In many organizations employee orientation is 
neglected. Many an employee has no complete knowledge of the products of his 
company, who the head of the company is, nor of many of the other pertinent facts 
which would give him a ‘“‘feeling of belonging.’’ The military services in the 
recent war learned the necessity of a continuing program of education for all its 
members so that they might identify themselves as members of a common group 
with common purposes. The results from a program of this type are somewhat 
intangible but its value to the company is very real. Several organizations have 
found that it has contributed greatly to a reduction of employee turn-over. Ori- 
entational training may well cover the following: 

a) The history of the Company 

b) Company organization 

c) Local plant organization 

d) Basic processes of company production 
e) Personnel Department functions 

f) Medical Department and First Aid 

g) Safety 

h) Employee benefit programs 
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2) Specialized department training. Some parts of any program are visible only 
from the lower levels of an organization. Unless some comprehensive program of 
job evaluation, testing, and job analysis is in use, it is doubtful if all training needs 
can be made visible from top levels. Such subjects as blueprint reading, drawing 
and specialized clerical training, may be taught as thought necessary or desirable 
by each department. 

3) Pre-foremanship training. The general subject of supervisory training has 
been comprehensively discussed in many articles in current literature. Many 
valuable texts are available on this subject. Most indicate that there are probably 
three general areas in which training should take place for pre-foreman study. 
These are (1) local plant organization (2) advanced study of the company’s indus- 
trial processes, and (3) foremanship. This latter subject is usually less adequately 
treated in training than either of the other two. To the author, it seems as though 
there are about eighteen general areas which should be considered for training 
under pre-foremanship. These are: 

1) The foreman and his job 

2) Characteristics of a successful supervisor 
3) Industrial organization 

4) Department managership 

5) Selection and training of workers 

6) Worker-foreman relationship 

7) Development of worker alternates 

8) Job efficiency 

9) Safety 

10) Costs and budgets 

11) Planning 

12) Morale 

13) Promotion, demotion, transfer 

14) Labor organization 

15) Personal insight 

16) Corporate policies 

17) Self-improvement 

18) Relationship with Management 

4) Foreman training. Foreman training should include such subjects as have 
not been previously covered by the pre-foremanship or other training. This will 
obviously necessitate the individualization of the foreman training to a relatively 
high degree. It may also be necessary to provide specialized individual training 
for key foremen in preparation for promotion. In any case, supervisory training 
is probably the keystone of the company training program. 

5) Personnel training. In the case of the multi-plant corporation, a “‘personnel 
training’’ program is a must. The plant personnel department will probably be 
the unit which exercises training supervision for each plant. In far too many cases 
the personnel department in an individual plant is a composite of safety directors, 
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timekeepers, insurance personnel, and clerical help, who have come up through the 
ranks with little or no training in personnel work. Each plant personnel de- 
partment should be subject to continuous in-service training. The very minimum 
should certainly be a program of directed study of personnel topics for the plant 
personnel directors. 

6) Engineer training. Engineer training is of paramount importance. In many 
of our modern organizations, only engineers can rise to top executive positions 
because of the need there for technical and operational experience. Too often 
these men lack training in administration, economics, psychology, personnel 
practices, labor relations, and other important subjects. Even though an engineer 
is proficient in his own field, it may be necessary for him to acquire specialized op- 
erational knowledge of the company’s processes and products. Some areas in which 
engineer training may be conducted are: 

1) Current advances in science 
2) Psychology 

3) Cost accounting 

4) Labor Law 

5) Employee supervision 

7) Junior executive training. One of the most neglected areas of training is that 
of the junior executive. These men, usually considered for top promotion, are too 
frequently left to their own resources for training. Some subject matter areas in 
which they should receive training are: 

1) History of the corporation 

2) Organization plan 

3.) Financial structure 

4) The industry 

5) Basic processes of the company’s production 
6) Purchase and control of basic raw materials 
7) Accounting procedures 

8) Sales 

9) Corporate products 

10) Employee policies 

11) Corporation policies 

12) Public relations 

13) Government regulations 

14) Human relations 

15) Training 

16) Planning and expansion 

17) Quality control—Sales service 

18) Public welfare and corporation policies 

19) Plant administration 

20) Employee services, insurance, pension plan, etc. 
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Of all the training areas, that of the junior executive is most susceptible to the in- 
formal type of teaching. Many organizations utilize their specialists and top 
executives to give bi-monthly or weekly talks on topics of current interest. This 
has an additional value of making the junior executive feel that he is an integral 
and important part of the organization. 

8) Executive training. Many organizations today spend considerable time and 
effort on training their hourly paid employees, while a small amount of training for 
top executives might save the organization considerable sums of money. Any 
training of top executives must, of course, be a function of the head of the organiza- 
tion. It may be necessary to call in specialists from various subject areas to give 
the training. In any case, the method is far less important than the realization of 
the need and the ‘‘doing something about it.’’ Consideration may well be given 
to some, or all of the following areas for executive training. 

1) Psychology of the worker 

2) Modern industrial organization 
3.) Cost accounting 

4) Governmental regulations 

5) Modern Labor movements 

6) Collective bargaining 

7) Labor Law 

8) Scientific research progress 

9) Economic philosophies 

10) Personnel practices 

11) Public administration 

12) Federal and local taxation 

13) International politics 

14) Marketing 

15) Purchasing 


ORGANIZATION FOR TRAINING 


A plan for training as comprehensive as this requires adequate organization. 
It can be successful only if it meets the requirements of good line and staff organi- 
zation. 

Assuming that from a production point of view the corporation operates on a 
decentralized basis, then the training must be conducted on a decentralized basis. 
Each plant will run its own training program and utilize the corporation training 
director as a specialist consultant. The corporation head will use his training 
director as a staff assistant for recommendations and general supervision of all 
training. 

The amount of flexibility in each plant's training will follow the amount of 
authority possessed by each plant manager. Centralized control of training may 
have the advantage of economy of time and standardization but it will also lack 
the desired element of being ‘‘tailor made."’ 
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Letters to the Editor 


Editor, Personnel Journal 


Your recent article ‘‘Professor in Error,’’ discussing E. W. Bakke’s pamphlet 
‘Mutual Survival,’’ was timely. 

Professor Bakke és simply reiterating the Marxian hypothesis that class warfare 
is inevitable; that a free competitive and cooperative economy is impossible. He 
implies strongly that we must eventually arrive at a sort of corporate state type of 
union-management relation that ‘“‘shares the sovereignty.’ 

One point that impressed me particularly in reading Dr. Bakke’s book was his 
attempt to generalize about union-management relationships. It seems to me that 
diversity in points of view is a salient charactership of this relationship. Some 
managements resist unionization definitely and vigorously today. Other manage- 
ments accept the union as necessary and try to keep their relations on a minimum 
basis without any attempt to reject the union. Still other management groups enter 
into what is tantamount to a conspiracy with the union for the purpose of restricting 
competition in the industry or for the purpose of coercing employees. 

A small company in Detroit gave one of the biggest and toughest unions a closed- 
shop contract with a check-off. In return, the union deals in a summary fashion 
with absenteeism and would-be ‘‘trouble-makers.’’ On the other side of the situa- 
tion, some unions like the UAW and Brotherhoods make a fetish of seniority, while 
the garment trade and building trade unions have little seniority. Some unions, like 
the UAW, have rejected incentive pay systems or piece-price systems. Other unions, 
like the garment trades, encourage payment-by-results. Some unions are interested 
entirely in the economic gains of their members, while others have, in addition, 
broad revolutionary programs for re-organizing society. Some unions attempt to 
help employers raise prices, while other unions believe they have a responsibility not 
only to push up wages but to push down the price of the product they make. Some 
unions have secret elections in which there is real political competition, while other 
unions are tight-knit dictatorships in which the rank and file have practically no 
voice in selecting the leaders. 

There is a tremendous diversity in attitudes on the part of both labor and man- 
agement. It seems to me that any attempts to generalize without indicating the 
diversity of this relationship is naive. In reading Dr. Bakke’s booklet, I find little 
recognition of the existence of these diversities—much less their importance. 

In the second paragraph on page 80, Dr. Bakke goes on in his discussion of the 
basic issue to imply that the individual must stop struggling for his own survival. 
On the contrary, we must assume that all individuals and organizations will continue 
to struggle for survival. Only in the totalitarian state can individual drive for sur- 
vival be liquidated in the name of declared social objectives. 
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Further on in the same paragraph, he says that ‘Sovereignty in a Democracy 
must be shared.’ This seems to me like a wax poker. There can be no sovereignty 
inademocracy. The pattern of democratic action must be one of voluntary associa- 
tion between customers, investors, and workers and management, with any indi- 
vidual free to withdraw at any time. One must admit that compulsory unioniza- 
tion under the law as it is now administered frequently results in the sovereign-like 
rule of union officialdom over subject members. It seems to me that this completely 
contradicts our philosophy of democratic organization. We must find some way to 
avoid ‘‘sovereignty.’’ Sharing of sovereignty again implies the corporate state or 
the big labor-management cartel to which individual workers are bound. 

Again I want to thank you for your clear-cut comment on “‘Mutual Survival."’ 

| AnprREw T. Court 
General Motors Corp. 
March 17, 1947 





